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a Where We Are on Legislation 


For the purpose of surveying where we stand on 
legislation as Congress adjourns, we might separate 
the bills in which we have had an interest into four 
categories—those passed, those amended or de- 
feated, those part way through the legislative mill 
and those on which there has been no action. 


PASSED 


Foreign relief bill, authorizing $350 millions 
for aid to Austria, Hungary, Greece, Italy, Poland 
and China. In appropriating the money, $18 million 
was later lopped off with the expectation that funds 
for Poland and Hungary would be reduced. 

International Refugee Organization. Went through 
painfully slowly but was finally adopted. 

Pacific Island Trusteeships. The lightning speed 
with which both Houses accepted this legislation, 
without debate, reemphasizes the fact that the terms 
of the trusteeship are such that it is primarily a 
national security move rather than a forward step in 
international cooperation. 

Reorganization Plan £3 (Housing). The only 
constructive move in the field of housing, the Presi- 


dent’s plan to consolidate virtually all housing func- 


tions of the government in a single permanent agency 
became effective when the Senate failed to disapprove 
it. The new agency, to be known as the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, will replace the tem- 
porary National Housing Agency which was set up 
during the war under the President’s emergency 
powers. 


Reorganization of the Executive Department. See 
last issue of TRENDS. 


AMENDED OR DEFEATED 
Wool bill (S. 814). The defeat of this measure, 


with its tariff-raising provision, was a great victory. 
Much damage was done by the Congressional atti- 
tudes which were revealed by its initial passage, how- 
ever, and the final outcome was too close for comfort. 


Bulb bill. The blanket import restrictions were 


eliminated from this bill before it finally ended its 


journey through Congress on July 26—in such a rush 
of bills that even the Congressional Record missed it! 


PART WAY THROUGH 


Federal Aid to Education. Of the bills which made 
some progress during the session but failed to pass, 
this one advanced the farthest. In the Senate it is_ 
on the Calendar; in the House it is before the full 
Committee on Education and Labor. A green light 
from the majority leadership is needed, 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. Made the 
Senate Calendar but no action whatsoever was taken 
in the House. Decision of the majority leadership 
to bring it to a vote is again the key here. 

Jury Service for Women. This legislation reached 
the Senate Calendar but on the call of the Calendar 
for those bills which could be passed by unanimous 
consent agreement there was objection and so the 
bill was passed over. | 

Displaced Persons. Making least headway of any 
of the bills in this category, the only action consisted 
of hearings by the House Immigration Subcommittee 
and the setting up of a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee to make a study during the summer and 
report not later than January 10. The quantity and 
quality of the testimony before the House Sub- 
committee in support of the Stratton bill was most 
impressive, but no report has been made. 


NO ACTION 


Status of Women. No hearings were held in 
either House on this League-supported bill; likewise, 
no hearings were held on the League-opposed Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

Political Expenditures. On July 11, Senators 
Aiken and Hatch introduced a bill which, by elimi- 
nating the two words “or expenditure,’ would 
remove the League from any possible complication 
resulting from the passage of Section 304 of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor bill. (This Section was in itself 
an amendment to the Corrupt Practices Act, so that 
the Aiken-Hatch bill further amends the Corrupt 
Practices Act rather than the Taft-Hartley Act). 

Whatever progress has been made on any bill in 
the first session will not be lost, since we will take up 
on January 6 (unless a special session is called) where 
we left off on July 27—it will not be necessary for 


. 
new bills to be introduced-or. to retrace the steps 
already taken. But mutch unfinished business re- 
mains, with the-fact that we will be in a Presidential 
election year making the task more difficult. 


European Outlook 


The dramatic turn for the worse in Britain’s 
economic position, which the Labor government is 
making painfully clear to its people and the rest of 
the world, has pointed up one main fact: some 
temporary assistance will be required in Europe 
before the long-range Marshall plan can be agreed 


upon and put into effect if financial chaos is to be 


avoided, particularly in Britain and France. 

British difficulties have been enhanced by pro- 
visions of the American loan which required her to 
make sterling convertible to dollars in current credit 
transactions beginning July 15. The drastic Supplies 
and Services Bill, proposed by the Attlee government, 
would impose controls on production, trade and 
labor almost as stringent as those of wartime. The 
emergency kelp. which Britain will request from 
us may well take the form of relaxing certain 
stipulations in the loan agreement so that the 
remaining portion of the loan will stretch a bit 
further; or the U. S. may take on a larger share of 
expenses in the joint Anglo-American occupation 
zone of Germany. Another loan, either from the 
International Bank or from our government, will 
probably be requested by the French who dare not 
use up much more of their gold reserve for fear of 
upsetting the stability of the franc. 

According to the present timetable, long-range aid 
to rehabilitate Europe, as proposed by Secretary 
Marshall, could not be available before next spring. 
The economic cooperation conference now meeting 
in Paris is to hand in its report on what Europe can 
do toward her own rehabilitation, and what help 
she will need from us, by September 1. The 
Harriman committee has an October 1 deadline for 
its recommendations on how much aid the U. S. can 
afford to give. Hearings in Congressional commit- 
tees will probably follow during the fall, but 
Congress itself is not scheduled to convene until 
January. Under these circumstances, passage of any 
legislation could hardly be expected before February 
and the mechanics of putting the plan into operation 
would doubtless add another month. 


Special Interests at Work 


We have long taken for granted the fact that there 
are lobbies on the Hill working on behalf of special 
interests. The extent of this activity and the degree 
of accomplishment, however, have been particularly 
noticeable in the last few months. 

The real estate lobby was the loudest and probably 
the most successful. In accordance with its desire a 


very substantial break was made in the rent control 
dike, building construction controls were dropped 
and action on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill was 
blocked. The wool growers were there too, pushing 
the high wool price support bill through Congress. 

But perhaps the most important, in terms of our 
future economy, were the representatives of the 
utilities. They were present in force. And as the 
Ist session of the 80th Congress came to a close, 
legislation pleasing to the power lobby had made 
progress: The Miller bills which would so amend 
the Federal Power Act as to exempt a substantial 
proportion of the electric utilities from regulation in 
the public interest by the Federal Trade Commission; 
the Rizley bill, which would do the same for the 
natural-gas companies; and others. 

Unless these bills can be definitely stopped in the 
next session, the consumer can look for important 
price increases in these essential services. Unfortu- 
nately, these are not issues on which public opinion 
is vocal; the pressure is, therefore, almost exclusively 
from those seeking profits greater than the public 
interest warrants. 


Federal Workers Get the Jitters 


Last week a Washington radio commentator told 
of a federal worker guest who remarked, when 
visiting at his house one Sunday afternoon recently, 
“Tt must be nice to live out in the woods in Virginia. 
You can even read PM here without being afraid.” 

Fantastic as that story may sound outside Wash- 
ington, it is an accurate description of the nervous- 
ness which has taken hold of many honest Govern- 
ment employees as a result of the President’s Loyalty 
Executive Order and the Rees Loyalty bill, passed 
by the House by the imposing vote of 319 to 61. 

There can be no quarrel with the objective of 
eliminating from Government service persons whose 
first loyalty is not to the Government of the United 
States. Such action, however, should be taken — 
within the framework of political freedom. There 
must be provision for impartial hearings and the 
right of appeal. Congressman Kefauver commented 
in his efforts to secure passage of an amendment to 
the Rees bill which would permit a discharged 
employee to appeal to the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
that this bill did not give to federal workers as 
much legal protection as was arate to the Nazis 
tried at Nurenberg, : 

To add to the seriousness of. the sineiiion, those 
who protest this infringement of our traditional civil 
rights face the accusation that they must have some- 
thing to hide -orctheyssvould not object. With so 
much at stake which.is.basic to this “land of the 
free,” it behooves us to speak out in defense of the 
civil liberties of our Government employees. 
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